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ABSTRACT 

The author provides a brief cultural history of Sri 
Lanka (Ceylon), giving particular attention to the relations between 
the Sinhalese majority and the Tamil minority and the effects that 
differing religions, languages, cultures, and educational 
opportunities have had on that relationship. (IBT) 
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EMGOK, Camvi. REWnOKS, AND EBUCMIOH 

IN SKI lANTA (ccacsn 



Sri Unta IB an Island couimy eq««rt»a India by a n«TO. 8t»lt 
eighteen Mile. Wide. » i. a i«r-3haped -ass of c^aUine «ek and li.e- 

««« abtw 2S.(K)0 sciuare »Ues In ar«. 3Urti«g the Mils 

««1 «»mtal„s that an. located in tto ««tl>««.rt portim 

Ite »»d«« distanoe 1. 270 «ile. »rf aastH^t. iw B« 

oli»«ei,tropioal-«r««rih»id.«tthUttU8easc«lvariaU^ Ihe 

•»rth«st Plain and the ««ti«st side Of hiU oo«my annuauy «oei« 100 
to 200 inches Of rainfall and co-lriee the *t ™e. Ite I»y c«jrlses 

""h-ce^r^ and .aste« parts of the isla»J rtJ<* ,«eive SO to 70 i„d^ 
of annual rainfall. 

Ihe Histopical fast ; 

Ite histay of Sri tata up to isao A. D. Is. ^ era aa.^. , „^ 

reo<»d of «ars. ln«eia„. ^tions. and dyne*tio ri«lri„. TtcmH^ 
^Wrtee*"* oentuw o™«,ls. oount.^ was virtual 

*»= in the norths,^. Sinhalese .cin^in the «^ 

In ISOS. the ft»«^ e«B to *e island a»l estaMlshed settl««nts on ^ 
-est and aewh coast. Despite their desperate efforts to ocrtrol the *ole 
island, the Xtad)«n Id„gd« in t3» IrterioP m«i«d upoo,^ 
unsubmissive.^ 
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In 1612, the king of Kandy formed an alli^e with the Dutch xo defeat 
and dislodge the Portuguese but, m the process, he himself became subservient 
to them. In ms, the country was, in effect, partitioned between the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch. In 1656, the Dutch thoroughly defeated the Ibrtuguese 
Who finally left the island. For a century and a half . the Dutcdi were in 
oontrol of a greater portion of the island, m 1796, they capitulated to 
the British who effectively niled the ^le country until 19i*8, Uhen Sri 
Lanka became independent. 
The Ethnic Composition of the Society ; 

•nie population of Sri Lanka is cooposed of several self-oonacious ethnic 
groups. These groups are differentiated by language, religion, social custcais, 
and, to some extent, racial extraction. The main ethnic groups are: Sinha- 
lese (about 69 percent), Tamils (about 23 percent), MDors (about 7 percent), 
and Bur'ghers (people of Dutch or mixed descent)- (about 1 percent). The 
other ethnic groups- Veddahs. Malays, Europeans-are in small nui4)ers.^ 

The following table gives the ethnic canposition of the population 
based on 1963 census. Althougia the population is now about 13 million, the 
proportions remain almost unchanged. 
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Table 1 

Ethnic Ccrapcsition of Sri Lanka, 1963 
iixi thousands) 

Sinhalese 7^513 

Ceyl(a>. Tamils 1^165 

liKlian Tamils ^^^^23 

Ceylon Moors gjg 

Indian Moors 57 

Burghers and Eurasians ^g 

33 

Most of the people of 3ri Lanka are of Indian origin. Except the 
Veddahs, the handful of aboriginal inhabitants who are largely forest 
dwellers, the remainder of the population is the result of iiroigration over 
the past 2,500 years, by chance or design, in the interest of trade, war , 
religion, or eoonanic opportunity. The ancient history of Sri Lanka (except 
for the past 400 years or so) is recorded in the Great Chronicles whose 
hist^ricrophic authenticity is questionabls. 

Iheravada ftjddhism vos introduced from India in the 3rKi century B. C. , 
and is the religion of the majority of the inhabitants. Hinduism, the other 
major religion on the island, was also brought from India in the ancient 
times. The /v>ab traders and the Vtestem colonists brought along with them 
Islam and Christianity, about the tenth and sixteenth oenturies, respectively. 
The following table shows the religious affiliations of the people: 



197S)!l;^.' yj!^'° ^'''-'" ^ ^^"^^ l^eMacmilian Press Ltd., 
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Table 2 
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Religious Affiliations of People of Sri Lanica, 1963 

. . 7,003,287 

1,958,39«» 



88^.9•♦9 

72«»,0«*3 

11,330 



Buddhists constitute about 6^ penoent of the population, Hindus 20 pen- 
cent. Christians 9 percent, and Moelans 7 percent. 

How did this plural society oome into being and v*at effect has it had 
on ccjnnunal relations and education of the people? lb answer this question, 
it is necessary to analyze the natura of each ethnic group first.^ 

The Sinhalese; Both legend and linguistic evidence suggest that the 
Sinhalese came to the island probably as invaders ftm Ifarth India about 
500 B. C. According to Mahavamsft . a d-ironicle written ty an intocwn Buddhist 
monk in the fifth century A. D., the Sinhalese are a unique and specially 
favored people of Aryan stock with an Indo-European language, Sirihala. Ihey 
are the chosen guardians of Buddhism, ancl Sri Lanka is a place of special 
sanctity' for the ftjddhist religion.^ 1he:ir ancient history is replete with 
themes of recurring struggles to protect Buddhism fvan external incursions 
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W. Houard Ifriggins, Ceylon; Dilenmas of a New Nation (Princeton N J • 
Princeton University Press , l%oU Pp. iO-iS. ^^-inceton, n. j. . 
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" ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ (London: Oxford University Press, 



and to establish the Sinhalese culture on the island. They are particularly 
proud of the cultural and economic achievements of the ancient Sinhalese 
kingdoms of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa that existed from 200 B. C. to 
1300 A. D. 

The Sinhalese (the lion race) ornaitute the largest ethnic group. They 
are divided into two subgroups bascrj upon geographic and cultural distinctions. 
Ihe lx3w-Countiy Sinhalese, vgho principally live in the southern and western 
coastal regions, conprise 62 percent of the Sinhalese oomnunity and fom 
nearly 43 percent of ths total population. The Kandyan Sinhalese occupy the 
highlands of the south-central region, compose about 38 percent of all Sinha- 
lese, and are nearly 26 percent of the island's population. 

The vast majority of the Sinhalese are fanners and live in villages 
largely organized according to the traditional cast system and feudal rela- 
tionship. The co-ntryside people are mostly educated in their native lan- 
guage, Sinhala, with virtually no exposure to the Western thought. The 
Kandyan Sinhalese are Lfobstantially more conservative than the Low-Country 
Sinhalese. The latter, being coastal people, have come in contact with 
travelers and traders from other countries over the centuries and have dev- 
eloped a more cosmopolitan outlook than the fomer. Also, they encountered 
the European colonists first, intemingled with them, absorbed their culture, 
and served as interpreters between them end the island people. The Kandyans, 
on the other hand, insulated by their fa.Tiudable terrain and shielded by 
their political independence, almost reirained iinpregnable to any foreign 
influence prixjr to the establishment of the British rule which brought the 
region under its effective control. In fact, the Kandyan region served as a 
haven to thojje conservative coastal Sinhalese who found the Christianity and 



aarvpean culture repugnant, cou;. ^ ^ ^ 

tOBig^te. cul*^ between the two gx^s accentuated 

the nae Of the Fte^ ^ ^1^^ ^ ^ ^ 

c-staxareas. ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

y^. a readUy c^le outur^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t» be ««e.^uve. te„aci«sly cUng- 
»8 to the tx^tlons Of the past, o^dtted to the .^senetion Of 

and devoted to restoration Of the ««:i«,t Si*,^e cultu.. 
^ Sinhalese, on the ot.^. ^. ^ ^ 

«»««t«„ and p^fited fi^, .^siness a», eont^t, «ith the col^ 

powers, consitute a p(rogressive, dynamic, and forc^n^ wu- 

• ^ ^ rorward-looJdng segnent of the 

Sinhalese conraunity. 

ai^^: ^ Ta»Us. ^ c=„sti.«e al««t 23 pa.«nt of the r^^, 
are the largest «^ longest estahUshsd i„ ^ 

ftco south India at various ti^es. l«gi^ about 2.500 yea™ ago. ^ ,^ 
-e-i-val ti^es. a ^ ^ ,3,3^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-land. ^ ^ are primarily of I.r«vidian Steele, profess Hinduia., a,rf 
e.<-« Tamil vMoh is one of the South Mian languages.' 

Ihe T«Us are divided into t» .^^^ C^l« 1^ a,^ IncUan 

Ta^s. ^Oeylonl^sfonnal«rtSOp^ofaU,heI^s.a« 
la^^ly descendants Of the Ta^ Wn^ 3^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^itei t^ inland for at least a t^ ^. ^ ^ 
- the north, particularly as «ell as in the easten. coastal 

r^n. Being industr ious and ve„tu«^ a«i i^ie, ^ „ 
7 

WeW.^p^^TST' 2^ f^tice-Hall. Inc.. 



poverty of their areas, the Ceylon Tamils have in recent years somewhat 
scattered to other parts of the country-. But the Jaffna region is their 
ancestral hone, the center of their cultural and intellectual life, and the 
source of their inspiration and strength. The Jaffna region is densely popu- 
lated and is not very fertile. Therefore,, the Tamils of this area, who are 
mostly fanners, have to work very hard for a living. The eastern part of 
the country, not so densely populated, is not very productive either. 

The Indian Tamils were brought from South India by the British planters 
during the laie nineteenth and early twentieth centuries nainly as indentured 
laborers to work on the tea estates of the Kandyan highland region. They 
were mostly illiterate and poor and were settled on self-contained tea estates 
caovad out of the forests. They have provided cheap labor for the tea indus- 
try, but have had no meaningful coimiunication or interaction with the other 
groups on the island, and have played no other significant role in the 
national life. They use Tamil language, practice Hindu religion, and over 
the years have maintained tenuous contacts with the:r kin in Lidia. 

Indian Tamils have been economically exploited, socially isolated, and 
politically humiliated. They form a backward coimiunity and are looked down 
upon by the neighboring Kandyan Sinhalese peasantry. The Ceylon Tamils who 
mostly belong to the hi^er castes and who are educationally and economically 
more advanced, also maintain a social distance from them. Although they have 
irade a matchless contribution to the economic well-telng of Sri Lanka, they 
have not had a right to shape their own destiny,, In spite of their residence 
on the island for several generations, shortly after independence they were 
declared to be non-citizens subject to deportation. According to the a^e^ments 
of 1964 am im between Sri I^a and India, about two-thirds of the Indian 
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Taniils vriLll be repatriated to India and the reniinder will be eligible 

g 

for the citizenship of Sri Lanka. 

The Moors ; The Moors, so called by the Portuguese, profess Islam and 
account for about 7 percent of the total population. Generally, they speak 
Tamil as a home language, observe distinctly different social and religious 
customs, engage in trade and commerce, and form a separate ethnic cormiunity. 
Although they can be found all over the island, their concentrations are in 
the eastern and western coastal areas. 

Moors are divided into two subgroups: the Ceylon and Indian Moors. 
The Ceylon Moors are the descendants of the Arab traders who arrived at 
various times during the past 900 years and many of whom settled in Sri Lanka. 
As a result of intemarriage with the local people and proselytization into 
Islam, their number has grown substantilly . Most of the Moors on the east 
coast are farmers and are not very advanced educationally or economically. 

The Indian Moors are descendants of Arab trad^irs viho had settled in 
South India for several centuries, had intennarried there, and then migrated 
to Sri Lanka in more :>2cant times. These people are primarily traders and 
merchants. 

In the eighteenth century, the Dutch brought some Indonesians and Maylay- 
sians as soldiers to the island. They have religious affinity with the Moors, 
share canmunal solidarity with them, and constitute about 20 percent of the 
Moslem population. They are principally concentrated in t^ western region. 

8 

The State s nan's Yearbook, 1975-76 , Op. cit . , pp. 483-484. 
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The Burghers; The Burghers are a coimmity of Eur^ian and European descent 
and account for about 1 percent of the population, ihey are the result of 
intermarriagG of Eurofpean colonists with Ic^cal families. The term Burgher 
comes froTi the Dutch and originally referred to Dutch nationals and their 
descendants,. Gradually, it cane to be applied to all local residents of 
European ancestry, including Eurasians. 

The Burner comnunity includes the descendants of the early Portuguese 
settlers, nany of whom married into ].ocal families. The Dutch settlers, in 
turn, augmented the size of this ca.mtnity substantially. With the British 
contribution, the Burner comnunity further expanded and adopted English as 
its hone language. The Burghers are Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, 
and are concentrated in urban areas. 

The group known as the Dutch Burghers claims to have unmised European 
blood and tends to exclude others from its social circle. Since independence, 
with the upsurge of the national spirit, repudiation of the Vfestem style of 
life, and decline in the use of English lan^aigc, the Bur'^er comnunity has 
suffered loss in its prestige^, and status, and its members are migrating in 
large numbers to Australia, New Zealand, and other white nations of the Comrrcn- 
wealth. 

The Vedddhs: The Veddahs are the aboriginal inhabitants of Sri Lanka who 
foTO a negligible fraction of the total population. Very little is known 
about the origin, culture, and language of these people. They are gradu- 
ally being assimilated iiito the general society, and soon they will cease 
to be recogni.Z3d as a distinct ethnic group. ^^"^ 
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Richard F. Nyrop, Op. cit. , p. 86. 
10 

Ibid . , p. 87. . 
11 
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Conraunal RGlations ; Rt->.lations bet;veeii ellmic ccniiinitius have had a signi- 
ficant bearing on all aspeats of tlu^ national UfG, including education, in 
Sri Lanka. The most intense rivalry and extreme antagonism have existed 
between the Sinhalese majority and the Ceylon Tamil minority. The Sinhalese 
history has contributed to the bitter relations in no small measure. -^"^ 

According to the t^ahavaaisa chronicle, the Sinhalese \^re fimly estab- 
lished in Sri Lanka by the fifth century A. D., and so ^vere the Tamils; and 
the tx) coirmunities were in frequent conflict with each other. Before the 
tenth century A.D., both of the ccnraanities were situated in the northern 
region of the island, and there was caisider^le assimilation between them 
for mLiny centuries. About the eleventh century A. D., the Chola invasions 
started from India and large-scale warfare ensued which devastated large 
areas of the country and pushed the Sinhalese into the middle and the 
southern part of the island. For about the next four centuries, prior to 
the arrival of the Europeans, the two maior etJinic groups, the Sinhalese 
and the Ceylon Tamils, had wstablished two kingdoms separated by uninhabited 
wilderness. During this period, there was virtually no contact between the 
two groups and apparently no conflict. 



B. H. Farmer, Op. cit ., p. 12. 

12 

Ibid. , pp. 5-10. 

13 

Robert N. Kearney, Caiimunalism and Language in the Politics of Ceylon 
(Durham, N. C: Duke University Press, 1957), pp. 6-8. " 

14 

T. L. Green, "The Problems of Expanding Education in a Plural Society - 
C*2y^ori»" The World Year Book of Education, 1965 (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, Inc., I96ij), pp. 371-373. 
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Historically, the view that the Sinlialese hold of their origin, of 
their peculiar destiny, and of tfieir relationship to tte Tamils has given 
an unsavory twist to the coiflict. The Mahavamsa points out a special 
bond between Buddhism, Sinhala, and Sri Lanka. The ccnnection between 
religion, langua^, and national identity established in the ancient scrip- 
tures exerts a profound influence on Sinhalese thou^t. The Sinhalese cot- 
sider Sri Lanka to be the exclusive hcmeland of Sinhalese culture and are 
anxious to revive, preserve, and strengthen it. 

The Mahavamsa protrays the Tamils, who are Hindus, as a threat to 
Buddhism and describes the Sinhalese kings as its defenders, preservators, 
and propagators • Moreover, there are many Sinhalese today who fervently 
believe that the decline and fall of the ancient Sinhalese civilization 
was caused by xhe Tamils. They point out that the Tamils deliberately 
destroyed the irrigation works of the Dry zone vAiidh sustained the earlier 
Sinhalese settlen^nts. There is no evidence to support these allegations. 
Nonetheless, the nyths of former Sinhalese greatness and of the e'/ils 
brought cn Sri Lanka by the Tamils hdve been fondly nurtured and faithfully 
passed on to the succeeding generattcns.^^ 

These historical antecedents tend to generate an^ sustain a feeling of 
liostility and ijipede the development of cordial caimunal relations. Never- 
theJess, since Hii^duism and Buddhism are both pacific and tcierant religions, 
the Sinhalese and the Tamils have lived cn the island in amity for centuries. 
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H. FarTTEr, Op. cit. , pp. 8-12. 
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Only at times of stress, often occasioned by econanic factors, the differences 
of language and religion and the anecdotos of tha Mahavamsa combine to exacer- 
bate the conmunal tensions. The religion and language by themselves need 
seldom be the cause of conflict , but they are readily available issues to 
inflame tJie oofimunal frenzy, and an invocation to the ancient hostility 
provides a convincing justification for the straggle. The vision of the 
Sinhalese to restore their ancient glory en the island has prevented them 
from developing a spirit of accoiinodation.''-^ 

Although the Sinhalese constitute the over^elming majority on the 
island, they are a small and isolated groiq) in the world. Since the Sinha- 
lese are found nc^ere else in the world and no one else speaks Sinhala, 
the fear of loss of their culture and language from Sri Lanka is a matter 
of grave concern to them. The Ceylon Tamils are a minority on th^ island, 
but have religious and linguistic affinity with the vast number of Taiiils 
in Soutji India, and have a rich carmen cultural heritage. ALthou^, 
traditionally, they have not sYcmcx ir.t^erest in aligning themselves with 
the Tamils of India, the Sinhalese nonetheless consider this to be a dis- 
tinct possibility. They cannot tolerate Sri Lanka under the doidnation of 
the Tamils. The Tamils, on their port, seek to preserve and further their 
am culture and would not like it to be smothered by the Sinhalese. The 
violent disturbances of 1958 clearly evidenced the distrust and fears of 
the two canminitias of each other. The Sinhalese extremists have ar;itated 
for the suppression of the Tanils. The Tamil exti^mists, in retaliation, 
clajnor for the creation of a separate Tamil state in Sri Lanka. Thus, 

.6 

Ibid ., pp. 65-72. 
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su':i,icion and hostility of the two groups continus toward each other des- 
pite the current ostensible placidity. 

The colonial policies, particularly those introduced during the British 
rule, have generated in the society of Sri Lanka certain stresses that have 
continued to date vdth vehemence. Of particular significance is the use of 
English language for the administration of the country. The knowledge of 
English gave certain minorities, especially the Ceylon Tamils and the 
Burghers, enorroous power and influence. The Jaffna region, the homeland 
of Ceylon Tamils, is a poor farm land. The population press* ire has forced 
then to explore other avenues of livelihood. They early discovered in 
formal education a valuable source of opportunities for other desii>able 
vocations. Being ijipressed by their habits of industry and avidity, the 
Christian missionaries established a large number of their schcx)ls in the 
Jaffna region enabling the Ceylon Tamils to excel in English education. 

This prepared them to enter the jrpvemment service and the professions in 

17 

numbers disproportionate to their strength in the country. 

The Burghers, although oiily one percent of the population, exercised 
inordinate influence in Sri Lanka throughPVt • the colonial period. Because 
of their racj^l extraction and knowledge of English, they occupied privi- 
leged positions in civil service, armed forces, professions, and trade. 
In fact, almost until the middle of 1930 's, the Ceylon Tamils and the 

Burghers dominated the government services, professions, trade and the 

18 

educational fields on the island. This certainly did not go unnoticed 
by the Sinhalese majority. 
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Ricl"^ F. Nyrop, Op. cit >, pp. 87-91. 
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The Low-Country Sinhialese, althougri relatively more advanced than the 
Kandyan Sinhalese, had less access to Enflish educatior. and therefore less 
participation in the national life. The Kandyan Sinhalese, on the other 
hand, being geographically isolated and culturally conservative, were al- 
most totally cut off fxxm the modernizing forces and virtually abse . 

19 

from the government services and the professions. 

The British educational and administrative policies led to t:*e crea- 
tion of a relatively snail English-educated elite dmwn from all principal 
conmunities in the country. The nodbers of this group nostly cane ±rom 

affluent homes that could afford English education in fee-paying missionary 
20 

schools. The provision for English education and with it the provenance 
of this elite were very unevenly distributed over the island. The Low- 
Country Sinhalese and the Ceylon Tamils from the Jaffna regies, apart fron 
the Burghers, were most advanced in English education aid provided the 
nucleus of the elite. This groip imbibed Western values, beliefs, attitudes, 

and habits, and had only irarginal association with the vast najority of the 

21 

people, thereby forming a class of its own. The British governmmt relied 
on this group for the administration of the country. These people were 
familiar with the social and political thinking of the West, and, unlike the 
Burghers who aligned themselves witli the ruling power, they were loyal to 
Sri Lanka, and spearheaded the nationalist movemant for the independence of 



19 

Ibid. 

* 20 

S. JayawGera, ''British Educational Policy in Ceylon in the Nine- 
teenth Century," Paodagogica Historlca, IX (1969), 8^-85. 

21 

W. Howard ^ ,gins. Op. cit ., pp. 29-33. 
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the country. Because of their Diglish education and pxlvilaged position, 
there developed a wide gulf Ixitweon them and the majority of the people, 
which gave rise to severe tensions in the post -independence era. 

The English planters, finding the Kandyan Sinhalese peasantry not very 
receptive to ti:e idea of working cn the tea estates, inported Tamils from 
South India in large numbers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In 
spite of tlieir having lived in the country for several generations, the 
Indian Tamils continue to be considered as foreigners and are looked upon 
with disdain by all other ethnic groips including the Ceylon Tamils. Being 
of humble origin, brought to the island as indentured laborers, and con- 
fined to the tea estates in the Kandyan hills, they are, by and large, 
illiterate and ignorant, with no effective national participation. They 
have become the target of rancor of Kandyan Sinhalese peasantry as the 
tea estates have progressingly encroached tipon the villages, and have dis- 
possessed them of their lands and means cf livelihood. The Ceylon Tamils, 
who have been aloof fpom the Indian Tamils because of their low caste origin 
and general backwardness, have shewn interest in them since the rise of 
Sinhalese nationalism in the late 1950 's. Tne two groups have begun to 

develop a feeling of unity and to forge an ethnic solidarity against the 
23 

common adversary. 

Nation<!LListic novement prior to independence was largely initiated by 
the English-educated natives who forrrcd the elite of the society. In the 
early years of independence, Sri Lanka was governed by the elite members of 
the various coimunities . Since English was the language of administration, 
the common people of the society, not conversant with English, could not 

22 

John M. Jayarajah, "Problems of Development and Education in Ceylon," 
The Catholic Educational Review , D(V (April, 1957), p. 264. 

O 23 

ERJC B. H. Farmer, Op. cit ., p. 69. ^ 
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participate in their crovemmant. With universal suffrage and popular 
awakening, thb Sinhalese, especially the Kancfyans, r>eali2ed that they had 
been unjustly ».vcluded from the national government by the English -educated 
elite. They also noted that the Ceylon Tc^ls and the Burners had taken 
an unfair shore of power by virtue of their English education. They ex- 
pressed the fears that, despite their being a majority in Sri Lanka, 
Sinhala language, Sinhala culture, and Buddhism faced the danger of extinc- 
tion, and that Christianity and Hinduism were getting a preferential 
treatrient . 

Leadership for this movement carne from the Sinhala-educated intellec- 
t\ials wtK) ccnprised the ayurvedic (indigenous iredicine) physicians, the 
village priests, and the village school teachers who had'' considerable in- 
fluence in the rur^il areas. They had only one objective in mind: the 
revival of BudrMsm, Sinhala language, and Sinhalese culture in Sri Lanka, 
Gradually, the Sinhalese irajority began to press its demands for vdiat it 
considered to be its rightful place in its own hon^land and to rectify the 
injustices suffered through the centuries. 

Inuiediately after independence, in 1949:, under pressure fron the Sinha- 
lese mjority, the United National Party goverrmient of the elite rescinded 
the Sri Lanka citizenship and the firanchise of mDst Indian Tamils who had 
acquired them through the Danougrvnore Constitution an 1939 . These people 
v^re rendered stateless arid lived in exti^eme insecurity and uncertainty un- 
til the agreements of 196U and 1974 between the governments of Sri Lanka 
25 
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The M. E. P. (Peoples' United Front), with the support of the Sinha- 
lese majority, won the electicn in 1956 en the slogan of "Religion, Language, 
and Nation" and formed the govemnfcnt. About the same tine, the Report of 
the Buddhist Canndssion entitled Ihe Betrayal of Buddhism led to urgent calls 
to protect and further the Buddhist religion which embodied the Sinhalese 
culture. Soon the government passed legislation adopting Sinhala as the sole 
official language of the country, to the exclusion of English and Tamil. 

This severely aortailed the power and influence of the English-educated 

26 

elite. Burghers, and Ceylcn Tamils in the govemmant. 

The most intense rivalry has been between the Sinhalese majority and 
the CeylCTi Tamil minority. The English-educated elite have lost their posi- 
ticn of preeminance, have disavowed their Western and cosmopolitan garb, 
and have identified themselves with their respective conmunities . Hie 
Burners, Moors, and Malays are too snail in number and too scattered to 
pose any serious challenge. The Indian Tamils, because of their disabilities, 
have played an inconsequential role so far, but are full of potential, par- 
ticularly in alliance with the Ceylon Tamils. In the language legislation, 
the Sinhalese see a means to retrieve their ancestral heritage and to ex?;r- 
cise their prerogatives as the nnjority. The CGylon Tamils view in it a 
danination of the Sinhalese najority and a threat to their culture and 
identity. The official language issue precipitated a violent confrcnta- 
tion between the two conmunities in 1958. 
Education : 

Ethnicity has traditionally reflected itself in the provision of edu- 
cation in Sri Lanka, and is intertwined with the developsnent of coninunal 
26 
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relations in the more recent tiries. In the ancient times, the Sinhalese 
and the Tamils, by ajid large, occupied separate geographical territories 
and nurtured their 'respective cultures. Both in Sinhalese and Tamil king- 
doms, education wafi associated with Buddhism and Hinduism, respectively, 
and was patronized by the kings, 

Ihe earliest known schools in the Sinhalese kingdoms were the village 
schools, pansala5 3 (tenple schools), and pirivenas (colleges) which would 
approximate the modem elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges, 
respectively, Educf.ticn was essentially religious, based on Theravada 
Buddhism, and was supervised by the Buddhist San^ia (conmunity of monks). 

The monastic o^pders imparted education in the ancient times and this tra- 

27 

dition has coTitinu^d to date. 

In Tamil Ifingdcms, the pattern of education was essentially the same 
as in the Sinhalese kingdcans. The Brahmans serve:i as the priests as well as 
shouldered the rcsponsibility for ^eaming and teaching, and the Hindu scrip- 
tures formecl the subject nntter. TYi^ Tamil indigenous educational institu- 
tions have survived through the historical times. 

In the tenth and ele\";nth centuries, the Arab Vfoors brou^t to the is- 
land their cwn tradition of education. Along with their pemenent settle- 
ments, TOsquss were erected where the ftoslem priests imparted instruction 
in Islamic scriptures. This tradition was reinforced by the coming of the 
Indian Moors later, and it subsequently served the Malays on their arrival. 
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The Portuguese cane to Sri Lanka at the haginning of the sixteenth 
century and established the first Western scliools in 1505 with the explicit 
purpose of proselytization into Catholicism. The schools were set up by 
the Catholic orders to teach Christianity. Ihey were financed by the Portu- 
guese government, but were organized and administered by the Catholic 
priests. The method of learning was nemorization and the curriculum consis- 
ted of Catholic scriptures. Ihe Dutch missionaries, beginning in 1656, con- 
tinued the practice of providing Western education but with a more secular 
purpose, although conversion into nx>testantism was their dominant objective. 

With the advent of the British rule in 1795, thera was a change in the 
direction of education. The govemnent did not actively and directly promote 
Christianity, but permitted the English and Anerican missionaries to do so 
through the establishmeirt of schools. Also, as English becanB the language 
o^ administration, people with English education gained access to {pvemriiant 
jobs and the professions, and a knowledge of English came to be rvsgarded as 
a key to social mobility, status, and power. Consequently, the missionary 
schools providing English education^ despite their Christian bias, were 
established in large numbers in tl^e north, west, and southwest of the country 
where they received ready welcome. in addition, the English plantation 
owners established schools on tea estates for the children of the laborers 
which aimed at iirparting nothing more than a veneet of literacy at best.^° 
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By 1900 several types of schools had come into existence: government 
schools, government -assisted schools, Christian schools, Buddfiist schools, 
Hindu schools, Moslem schools, and plantation schools. This motley of 
schools was characterized by a disparity of objectives, curriculum, stand- 
ards, products, control, and support, and served distinct groups in the 

31 

variegated society of Sri. L^a. Of these, the Christian mission schools 
have been quite prcminent and have played a dominant role in the political 
and social life of the island. Although the Christian missions engaged 
substantially in the educational and humanitarian tasks, their main thrust 
was toward proselytization. As a result of their aggressive efforts, a 
large number of the natives, mostly Sinhalese and Tamils, were converted 
to Christianity. These missions adroitly exploited the poverty and igno- 
rance of the people, although the Portuguese and Dutch missions used the 
brute force as well. Paranthetically, it must be stated that scne conver- 
sions cilso tock place amonp- the educated and well-to-do families as a result 
of persuasion and conviction or alluroment of material gains. The proselyti- 
zing activities of tlie missions, therefor\B, severv^ly undermined both Budd- 
hism and Hinduism and engendered a great deal of resentment among the adher- 
ei^ts of the two religions. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and in the early part of the twentieth century, as a reaction to the Chris- 
tianizing activities of the missionaries, a religious resurgence, primarily 
of Buddhism but also of Hinduism, started. Combined with Sinhalese national- 
ism, resurgent Buddhism became, by the mid-1950'*s, a powerful political and 
cultural force to reckon with. After the independence, Christianity lost 
its influence, and som^ of its members got converted back to Buddhism. 
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The CSiristian missionaries alao drew the wrath of the native people, 
especially the Sinhalese, for their C'.ducational activities. The mission 
schools provided English education wliich prvpar\2d the youths fov careere In 
government service and the professions. As a consequence, English education 
during the British rule was highly prized, greatly respected, and most covet- 
ed, and the mission schools were immensely popular and in great demand. 
Conversely, the vernacular education cane to be considered as inferior, fit 
only for the poor, and virtually of no value in the modem times, and the 
indigenous educational institutions lost prestige and suffered atrophy. The 
Mission schools were therefore despised by the masses as predatore on native 

education and culture and becane the tor^t of intense hostility and 
32 

indignation. 

The mission schools had yet another pernicious effect cn the society of 
Sri larka. Being private and fee-paying, they were within the access of only 
afauent families. Iherefore, they divided the society into two classes: 
one was the small English-educated minority consisting of nenibers fixm all 
comrrunities but with a prepondervTnce fron the Jaffna region Tamils and the 
Lew-Country Sinhalese. The other included the vast majority of the masses 
vdio were either illiterate or educated in the native languages. The one 
enjoyed the pcwcr, status, and glamour; the other was subservient, frustra- 
ted, and sullen. The schism created severe strain between the two classes. 
When leadership emerged fron the masses, particularly fron the Sinhala- 
educated majority, to fight for their d\jj share in the polity, their fury 
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was directed first against the English-educated elite and Burghers and then 

against the Ceylon Tamils. The le^jislatiai by the Sinhalese majority govem- 

nent in 1956 installing Sinhala as tli? on:.y official language was, at least 

in part, designed to deprive these groups of the superioriti/ they had hitherto 

33 

enjoyed by virtue of their knowledge of English. 

■ 

Ihtil December 1950, a dual system of educational control existed in Svi 
Lanka. Schools were owned by the government and private denominational bodies 
in the proportions of 53 and 47 percent, respectively. In tl^at year, the denom- 
inational schools were nationalized and were made part of the state school 
34 

system. The real target of this legislation was the Christian mission schools 
that diarged tuition, provided English educatioi, and commanded enormous pres- 
tige. These schools were deemed to have aggravated the inequality of opportu- 
nity, crcated severe social cleavage, and eroded native culture. Since the 
Burgjiers , Ceylon Tamils, and Low-Country Sinhalese benefitted from them more 
than the other seginents of the society, the legislation by the Sinhalese 

mjority government to nationalize them was, to scm2 extent, politically in- 
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spired and based on ccmnunal and religious considerations. 

The legislation by the Sinhalese majority government declaring Sinhala as 
the only official lai'.gaage and effecting nationalization of private schools 
has created fear and suspician in the Tamil minority. The Tamils view it 
as directed primarily against them and also consider it as a threat to 
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their identity, culture, and livelihood. It took violent a^^itation, loss 
of lives, destruction of property, national tunnoil, and untold human suf- 
ferings in 1958 to persuade the Sinhalese najority government to recognize 
Tamil as the secxandaiy language of administration and education. Ihe Tamils 
feel that they are the real target of the Sinhalese maneuvering, and point 
cut that they are being systenatically squeezed out of the govemient ser- 
vice and the professions. It is conceded in knowledgeable circles that 
many of tho actions of the Sinhalese ^majority government are prompted by a 
feeling of animosity directed against the Tamil ethnic group, and that the 

Tamils are discriminated against in nvjierous subtle Wc^s in all spheres of 

36 

life including education. 

Educationally, on the whole, the Tamils lag behind the Sinhalese. The 
literacy among the Tamils in 1960 was only 5^ percent as against 68 perx;ent 
amcang the Sinhalese. Only in the Jaffna region, due to the efforts of the 
mission schools, the Tamil literacy was as hivch as that of the Low-Country 
Sinhalese, abo'jt 72 percent. Other Tamil areas (the Dry zone, the eastern 
part, and tho tea estates) have low literacy rate because of lack of educa- 
tional facilities. Ethnic disparity is also reflected in school enrolmsnt. 

In 1960, proportionately, more of the Sinhalese dhildrxai werxa enrolled in 
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schools than the Tamil children. 

The situation on the plantations is pitiable. There are over a million 
workers en the tea estates. In 1960, their diildren attending the school 
constituted only it.7 percent of the total school enrolmiint, far below their 
proportion of the school-ago children in the country. Further, only 50 per- 
cent of the school-age children on tlio plantations attended school, and only 
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9 percent proceeded fTom estate schools to further education. In estate 

schools, the classes ax\i cixwded, the teacher-pupil ratio is about twice as 

much as in othjr schools in the country, and an overwheljidng majority of 

the teachers are unquaUfied. T!^e estate schools continue to be poor and 
n 1 ^ ^ 38 

negiecTca. The plantation workers >f Indian origin continue to be dis- 
criminated against politically, socially, and educationally.^^ 

There is discriminaticn in adrrdssicns policy to the teacher training 
institutions directed against the non-Buddhist in general, and the Tamils 
in particular. In 1960, there wore 800 students in the teacher training 
programs in the three universities of Sri Lanka (the University of Ceylon, 
Vidyalankar, and tteha Vidodya). Only a very small number of them wer^ Tamils. 
The number of Tamil entrants to teacher training programs has been further 
reduced. 

In the past, the Tamil youths have gone to Indian universities in large 
numbers fc;r higher educaticn. This is now prevented by the irpDsition of 
foreign txchango control rvsgulaticns.^^ 

The Tc.mil Hindis ^ newly graduated from the universities, are generally 
not emplcyed as teachers or in other govemi-ient positica:is. This is causing 
a serious unenplqyment problem amcni^ the highly educated Tamils and forx:ing 
them to seek erplcyment overseas and leave the country. 
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There is a systematic and planned discrijidnaticn against the Tamil- 
mediun sdiools. In asoember 1963, trmned sci^ce teachers and equipped 
labomtories were available to Tamil-medium pipils only in the great Tamil 
centers. Elsev^re, even in secondary schools, such facilities were not 
available to Tamil-mediun pupils except in a Moslem school or in a dual- 
medium school. Also, in 196*f, by contriving reorganization, the opportunity 
to pursue science education was denied to Tamil ptpils in the long-estab- 
lished well-organized mission schools in the greater Colorribo area v^ere they 
had traditionally enjoyed it. 

The Tamils form about one-fourth of the total population. They have 
been asking for the setting of a Tamil university in the northem region. 
Despite the ligitimacy of their demand, they have not l^een able to secure the 
establishment of the university in their region so far. 



Conclusion 

Tho resurgent Sinhalese Buddhist nationalism is the prevailing force in 
Sri Lanka todr^y, and any individual or group macoaptable to it has no chance 
of constitutional power in the polity. Soie small minorities appear to be 
trying to make adjustment to this re.ality thrcugji conversion to Buddhism, 
emigrating from the country, learning Sinhala, and forsaking the Vfestem 
style of life. The Tamils, v*io constitute the largest minority, have resis- 
ted Sinhalese chauvinism and paid the price for it. 
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The problems of Sri Lnka are grave aiid niiltifarious . Population pressure, 
unenployment, and scarcity of wherswithals of lifi would top the list.**^ 
Vilhen econcmic conditions, which are always less than satisfactory, worsen, 
cannunal tensions rise creating the possibility of violent disturt»ances . 
Politici.ans often e:q)loit the situation to their advantage. 

Althou^ Buddhism is not the state religicn by law, it has acquired 
that position in practice. This tends to undemune the richness and ccntri- 
buticn of the other religians in the country. Sri Lanka today is a de 
^^cto theocracy, vMch is an anachronism in the space a^ and a retrogres- 
sive step in the evolution of the country. Buddhism is a tolerant religion. 
But the ghastly deeds of 1958 hardly exeuplify its true spirit or the s'jb- 
limated conscience of its followers. 

The Sinhalese culture and Buddhism have survived the vicissitudes of 
the last 2500 years, and the possibility of their extinction now is inccn- 
oeivable. Therefore, the need to restrict the cultures and religions of 
the other groups in order to preserve and promote the Sinhalese culture and 
Buddhism is hardly justifiable. The large-scale Tamil emigration, the fail- 
ure to use their abilities to the fullest extent, and the undeniable restric- 
tions placxid on their access to education would have a detrimental effect 
on the well-being of Sri Lanka. Vttiereas it is only just to eradicate the 

special privileges and vested interests, it is a national waste to stymie 
the 

the development of/ potential of a segment of the society. The proper thing 
to do is to develop the weaker coiponenta of the society through renedial 
measures, not by stiflins the stronger ones. 
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Sri I^nka has taken an ambitious and laudable step in canmiting itself 
to providing free education to all of its citizens frcm elenentary to uni- 
versity stage. Every child is entitled to equal educational opportunity 
under the law. It renains to be seen how seriously and impartially the pro- 
visions of the law are enforced. Educaticn, v*ien used to serve cnly a select 
• groq), will act as a devisive force, stultify the denDcratizing process, and 

^ debilitate the whole society, with consequences beycnd inaginaticn. 

In Sri Lanka, a detennined Sinhalese majority is faced with a resolute 
Tamil minority. Neither can extenninate the other; both can enrich each 
oUier. They have much to gain by mutual cooperation than by internecine 
ccnfrontation. There is nothing in Buddhism and Hinduism that should breed 
mutual hatred. In fact, they are the most tolerant religions in the world. 
What is needed on the part of the two conmunities is the realization of the 
inevitability of coexistence and interdependence and of the necessity of 
reconciliation and cooperation for the benefit of all. When the two connrjni- 
ties understanu their mutual obligations, recognize and respect the ri^ts; of 
each other, and do not feel threatened by the other, a golden era would dawn 
in the history of Sri lanka. 

Assuming that the Sinhalese succeeded in ridding Sri Lanka of the non- 
Sinhalese and in restoring the Sinhalese culture according to their percep- 
tion of the history, they will still have the problems of poverty, hunger, 
disease, and unemployment menacing the country, and the society will lose 
its richness stemming from the vaidety of its people, in addition. The 
problems of today cannot be solved by gloating over the laurels of the past; 
they r>3quire c^jplication of science and technology, pragmatism, and ccraidt- 
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ment. People v*io arc enslaved by tlie traditions of the past, are selcJom 
creative enouf^fi to deal mth the preseirt, much less imaginative to plan for 
the future. 

The criteria of greatness have varied in different psriods of history. 
The detemdnant of greatness in the twentieth oenture is the nastery of 
science and technology to harness the forces of nature for the bettennsnt 
of nankind. A nation that fails to recognize it and igiores to strive 
tabard it will find greatness to be ever elusive. Obsession with the past 
cannot solve the problems of the present and would only lead to stagnation 
and retardation. The challenge ccnfrcnting the Sinhalese today is to free 
Sri I^nka from the shackles of traditioial feudalism and to transfom it 
into a dynamic pro^^ressive nodem sociejty with social justice for all. In 
this endeavor, all sepjrents of tl^e society have a vi-»-ally in?)ortant role to 
play. Attempts to cripple any of the segments overtly or covertly, besides 
being unjust and inhuirvan, would only dissipate human resources, in^Dede ccm- 
munal integration, and hinder national developnent. Sri Lcinka needs leader- 
ship capable of inspiring the nasses to escTiew conmunal frenzy and to dedi- 
cate themselves to the task of building a truly great country. 
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